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LECTURES ON AGRICULTURE. 

The undersigned, Corresponding Secretary of the 
N.Y. State Agricultural Society, will give free 
public lectures on the science and practice of rural 
economy, in the counties of Wyoming, Genesee, 
and Monroe, during the last week in June; in Onei- 
da during the first week of July ; in Madison, Cort- 
land, and Chenango, in the second week of the same 
month, at such places as the Presidents of the coun- 
ty agricultural societies, and other friends of agri- 
cultural improvement, shall designate. 

Lectures will be given in most of the counties of 
the State during the season; due notice of which 
will be published in the * Farmer,” “Cultivator,” 
and local newspapers. 

A leading object of the State Society, in employ- 
ing its Corresponding Secrctary to visit the different 
counties is, to awaken public attention to the im- 
portance of diminishing the cost of growing grain, 
grass, and roots in this State, by adopting a better 
system of cultivation. It is believed that an im- 
proved system of agriculture may be generally in- 
troduced, and increase alike the wealth and the hap- 
piness of the whole community. 

The undersigned hopes to receive the cordial co- 
operation of the farmers wherever he shall go. He 
claims for the cause, not for himself, a fair and candid 
hearing. DANIEL LEE. 


CONVENTION OF THE FRIENDS OF 
AGRICULTURE IN OHIO. 

Weare glad to see, by a notice in the Ohio Culti- 
vator, that the friends of agricultural improvement 
in the Buck-Eye State are to hold a “State con- 
vention” on the 25th and 26th of June instant. 

It is contemplated to establish a Board of Agri- 
culture, encourage the formation of county socie- 
ties, and make an agricultural survey of the State. 

Ohio is eminently an agricultural State, and has 
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ble the revenue of her public works, by wisely im- 
proving the cultivation of her fertile suil. Her ca- 
nals, McAdam roads, and railways, have cost a large 
sum of money: and she has only to foster agricul- 
tural science, in connection with the enterprize 
and industry of her rural population, to render her 
internal improvements highly productive, as an en- 
during investment of capital. 


GREAT SALE OF 
IMPROVED SHORT-HORNED CATTLE. 
Mr. E. P. Prentice, of Mount Hope, near Al- 
bony, will sell at auction, on Wednesday, the 28th of 
June, his entire herd of short-horned stock, number- 
ing 50 in his catalogue. Most of this herd has been 
imported, and probably so good an opportunity to 
purchase some of the finest animals in America, at 
a cheap rate, will never again be offered in this 
country. 


PREMIUMS ON FARMS. 

The Monroe County Agricultural Society have 
resolved to grant premiums on the six hest-managed 
farms, not less than 40 acres—reference being had 
to the general system of management and the pro- 
fits obtained, rather than to natural advantages or 
expensive improvements. 

Persons desirous of competing for the premiums 
are required to give notice to either of the commit- 
tee, or to Mr. Foca, Treasurer of the Society, at 
the Rechester Seed Store, before the 15th of June 
next. DANIEL LEE, Chairman. 

L. B. LANGWORTHY, Greece, 
J. H. ROBINSON, Henrietta, 
ELISHA HARMON, Wheatland, 
ROMANTA HART. Brighton, 
T. H. HYATT, Rochester. 





“Every Man urs own Farrier ”—Containing the 
causes, symptoms, and most approved methods of 
cure of the diseases of horses. By Francis 
Cuater ; with notes and additions, by J. 8. 
SKINNER. 

For sale by Samuel Hamilton, successor to D. 

Hoyt, No. 6, State-street, Rochester. Price 75 cts, 
Userut anp Cniar.—A parlor stove has been in- 

vented at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, with an attache] 

gazometer, by which as much gas can be extracte! 
from the coal during the day as will serve for light 
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WHEAT GROWERS, DO YOU HEAR THAT? 

The good people of Ireland have commenced 
grinding Russian and Poland wheat in a large way, 
with the view of sending the flour to the British 
West Indies for a market. A cargo of flour, made 
from wheat purchased on the Baltic, has lately been 
sent to Barbadves, and sol.i at a good protit. Coal 
is cheap on the coast of Ireland, and owing to the 
low price of freight out, flour can be sent from Dub- 
lin to Barbadoes, or South America, cheaper, it is 
said, than 1rom New York or Baltimore to the same 
places. So cheap is the serf and peasant labor in 
the north of Europe, and so‘great are the facilities 
for sending grain to the seaboard, that the inhabi- 
tants of the world, now mainly supplied from the 
United States, will soon purchase the cheaper brea:l- 
stuffs of continental Europe. Wheat can be deliv- 
ered at 50 cents a vushel on the Baltic. 

The emperor of Russia is doing much to advance 
the rural industry of his subjects, in the way of ag- 
ricultural surveys, railways, model and experimenta: 
farms, schools, &e. The empress, Catharine II, es- 
tablished an “ Imperial Economical Society,” so ear- 
ly as 1765, which is mainly devoted to the improve- 
ment of Russian Agriculture. The New-York State 
Agricultural Society lately received a letter from 
its perpetual secretary, accompanied by a small vol- 
ume of its transaction for the year 1844, in the Ger- 
man language. 

From this volume we learn, that there is in the 
vicinity of St. Petersburg, between nine and ten 
thousand acres, in model and experimental ‘arms, in 
connection with agricultural schools. At these col- 
leges, as they are called, no fewer than 3,725 young 
men are studying both the science and the practice 
of rural economy. The course of practice and study 
embraces a period of from four to seven years.— 
These young men are to become the overseers of 
the estates of noblemen, and direct aright the labors 
of serfs and peasants. 

When will the farmers of New-York wake up to 


SHEEP ON THE PRAIRIES. 

We Jearn, from persons familiar with the facts, 
that sevcral thousand sheep heve, thus early in 
the season, een driven from central and southern 
Ohio on to the prairies in Illinois. A gentleman of 
Buffalo has a flock of 3,000 in the neighborhood 
of Ottawa, on the Jilinois river, which has been 
kept there for three or four years, with the loss of 
very few, (less than 100,) and with great success, 
The wool of this flock was made into cluth at the 
West, last year, and consumed at home. 

The quantity of wool to be sent into this State 
from the almost boundless prairies of Illinois, Wis- 
cousin, Ohio, and Missouri, will soon renJer the 
wool-growing business in New York a matter of 
sinall profit. Our farmers must study an! practice 
; the most rigid economy in providing both smmer 
| and winter forage for their flocks. Those that have 
}a piece of ground well adapted to the production of 
| turnips, should raise enough to suppiy their sheep 
}with this root during all the cold season of the 
| year. 

There are not many dry sheep pastures but what 
will be mnch benefited by a top-dressing of evpsum. 
Leached ashes scattere:| over pastured fiel !s will in- 
crease the yield of grass, and improve its quality. A 
| pasture treated in this way, and fed by sheep a few 
| years, will be in a finer coniition to give a large 
|crop of wheat. With skillful management, a flock 
'of sheep can be made extremely serviceable to a 
‘farm, in the way of improving the soil. Hence, in 
| this State, where the carcase is valuable for the 
| butcher, and the manure for enrichine the land for 
| cultivation, we may still compete with the prairie 
_wool-grower, who must depend exclusively on his 
fleeces for profit. We must study to grew 50 per 
cent. more grass, hay, oats, peas, beans, potatoes, 
| and turnips for our sheep, on an acre of lan], than 
| we now do. A few oats and peas fed regularly to 
| sheep during the winter are very valuable to keep 
'them in condition, and develop a large clip of wool. 
| The manufacture of wool from the ingredients 





the importance of teaching their sons the science of | , ; 
agriculture? If a knowledge of the unerring laws | that go to form this animal substance is a matter of 
of nature, which govern all the results ‘of rural in- | deep interest to the farmers of Western New York. 
dustry, is so vaiuable in Russia, where human toil | {It is practicable to increase both the weight and 
is so very cheap, can this same knowledge be worth- | the quality of the fleeces, by judicious bree-ting and 
less to the cultivators of the earth in the Empire | keeping. Itis also practicable to increase the aggre- 
State,where labor is, comparatively, very expensive? , £#te yiell of mutton and tallow from any given 
Heaven preserve the next generation of farmers in quantity of food now consume by 100 sheep. The 
New-York, from whose minds the light of modern | !'ving machinery that transforms grass, hay, &e. 
science has been most cruelly excluded. We must! into lean and fat meat, wool, and the like, can be im- 
teach our children how to feed and clothe the human proved so as to do its work to a better advantage. 
family,” with as little labor, and as great an improve- | The operations of this machinery shoul! be well un- 
ment of the soil, as is done elsewhere, or their un- | derstood by every wool-grower that hopes to prosper 
profitable, unwise toil will hardly bring three good | by changing his cultivated plants into wool an.} mut- 
meals a day, with comfortable clothing and a fair | t0?- Sheep should be regularly salted twice a week, 





shelter at night, on an average, from the cradle to 


ythe grae. 


“AN ACT FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
AGRICULTURE.” 

The above is the title of the law passed in 1839, 
granting $8,000 a year for five years to the State 
and county agricultural societies. This law was re- 
newed by the late legislature for three years, and 
until repealed, Only about $6.000 are taken by it 
from the treasury—many counties having never or- 
ganized societies, an:] raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tion the sum required to entitle them to aid from the 
State. 





| and have a good shade to protect them from a hot 
mid-day sun, This remark will be more impertant 
to those having large flocks on the open prairies at 
j the West than to the wucl-growers in this State. 

We have seen several sheep that had been bitten bry 
rattlesnakes in Illinois, some of which ded, and 
others recovered. 


Tur Late Frosts.—The recent frosts have been 
very destructive to apples and perches in several 
counties in Western New York. The corn crop is 
rot far enough advanced to be much ininred by th’s 
timely freezing. The weather is still ccl |—(May 
20th)—any thing burt favorable to summer crcp3 
Wheat genreally looks well. 
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STATE CENSUS FOR 1845. 

The amendments made to the old law directing 
the census to be taken once in ten years in this 
State, will render the 1eturns of agricuitural statis- 
tics tull and highly interesting. Hitherto neither 
the national nur state census has told us how many 
cows are mi:ked in New York, nor how many sheep 
are clipped, nor how many acres are sown in wheat, 
rye, oats, &c. The U.S. census gave the number 
of bushels of grain, but not the acres cultivated. It 
gave the aggregate pounds of butter, cheese, and 
wool; but nut the number of cows milked, nor the 
sheep clipped. 

The editor of this paper prepared several tables 
embracing many facts pertaining to rural affairs, 
which a.c a pat of the law. The census is to be 
taken by election districts ; and the marshals are to 
be appointed by the supervisor, town-clerk, and town 
superintendent of common schools. They will re- 
ceive $1.50 per day for their services. It is to be 
hoped that the census to be taken this summer will 
be more accurate than any which has preceded it 
snce the formation of our government. Every far- 
mer shovld be careful to state the exact truth in an- 
swer to all questions relating to agricultural statis- 
tics. When all the facts are known, and fairly 
brought before the legi-lature, there can be no diffi- 
culty in placing the farming interest in the front 
rank of legislative favor. 

I’armers must act together, and be ready at all 
times to foster their own prosperity, and ward off 
any evils that may threaten their interests. There 
should be au active farmers’ club in every town in 
the State, fur mutual instruction, and for the com- 
mon improvement of all. Wecan better our con- 
dition in the worl! by enlarging our professional 
knowie !go, improving our farms, our fruits, and our 
domestic animals. We can study the laws of Na- 
ture in the formation of fertile soils, in the produc- 
tion of vegetables and animals; and having learned 
the requirements of these natural laws, we shall re- 
alize the hest gifts of heaven by complying with the 
same. Knowledge, virtue, and human happiness are 
progressive. God has given to the farmers of New 
York the ability to command and enjoy these bless- 
ings in an eminent degree. 


COLMAN’S EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE ; 
PART III. 

The third number of this popular work has come to 
hand during the present month. It is mainly devoted 
to the important subject of Agricultural Schools, as 
they are establisheJ an 1 conducted in Great Britain. 

Mr. C. speaks in terms of high commendation of 
most of these inst:tutions. They are evidently doing 
mrch to improve both the tillers of the soil, and fer- 
tility of the earth on which they are established. 

The present number contains several analyses of 
guano, with accounts of its use, &ce. 

Mr. Colman is a very agreeable writer; and we 
like the author all the more because the sympathies 
of the man are ever with the rights of humanity ; 
and his leading object aims to abate human suffering, 
and elevate our race. 

For sale by James IH. Watts, agent in this city. 

Murrixs.—Take 3 pints of flour, 1 pint of wa- 
ter lukewarm, 1 tea cup full of baker’s yeast, 1 great 
spoonful of sugar, 1 tea spoonful of salt—make them 
up in the morning for tea, or at night for breakfast, 
and bake them in muffin rings. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN AGRICULTURE. 
“The great truth that animal manures are nothing 
else than the ashes of the food produce from our 
fiells, consumed or burned in the budies of men 
and animals, has given the chief direction to ail 
modern improvements in agriculture.” —Liebig. 

The above remarks deserve the profound consid- 
eration of every practical farmer. After an animal 
has attained his maturity, and adds nothing to his 
weight in the course of a year, it is obvious that the 
matter which escapes from the body must be the 
same in quantity as that which enters it. A very 
notable portion of the food of all warm-blooded ani- 
mals passes out of the lungs in the form of air and 
vapor during their ceaseless respiration night and 
day, just as wood passes out of a chimney when 
burnt in a fire-place. The combustion of grass, 
hay, and grain in the system of the cow, horse, or 
sheep is nut so complete as that of fire applied to 
the same substance in the open air. In the latter 
case, nearly all the combustible ingredients—carbon 
and hydrogen united with oxygen and nitrogen—are 
expelled into the atmosphere. In animal combus- 
tion, a larger portion of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen remain with the ashes contained in the 
food taken into the stomach, and voided with the 
solid and liquid excretions. 

The time will shortly come in this State when the 
liquid and solid manure derived from the combustion 
of one ton of hay, or 100 bushels of grain, will be 
worth half as much to make another ton uf hay, or 
100 bushels of grain, as the original crops were 
worth. 

That: portion of cultivated plants which escapes 
into the air through the lungs of man and his domes- 
tic animals, growing plants can regain by their roots 
and leaves, and thus reorganize into animal food.— 
But the case is different with the ashes or earthy 
portion of ali plants. If these minerals are taken 
from the soil in crops, and not faithiully restored, by 
replacing on our cultivated fiells all the salts con- 
tained in the excretions of the human family and of 
domestic an‘ma!s, the injury to our State an] our 
race will be large, almost beyond calculation, 

Nearly one-third of a'l the wheat grown on the 
globe is raised by the Chinese. For thousands of 
years this wonderful people have cultivated most 
successfully this breal-forming plant. For a long 
period their whext-fields have been fertilized almost 
exclusively with the ingredients of wheat derived 
from its decomposition in the human system, In 
other words, they manure their fields with night- 
soil alone. 

In Belgium and Flanders, the liquid excretions of 
all animals are diluted with twice or three times 
their bulk of water, and are then spread over the 
growing crops, or on te plowed ground, from a wa- 
tering cart. 

Many years of experience have demonstrated the 
fact, that the urine of a single cow for a year is 
worth &9,50 to make into wheat to be sold at 70cts, 
a bushel. In Holland, cows are kept up the year 
round in stables, mainly to save every particle of 
their excretions. The manufacture of corn, wheat, 
barley, oats, hay, potatoes, pork, beef, butter, cheese, 
wool, and horse flesh, can be reduced to an exact 
science. The laws of chemical affinity, of vegeta- 
ble and animal vitality, are uniform and easy to be 
understool, so far as successful agriculture is con- 
cerned. One of these laws is, that no man or veg- 
etable can possibly make anything out of nothing. 
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Another is, that one simple substance, like carbon, 
can not be transformed into another simple element, 
like nitrogen. Clay cannot supply the place of sand, 
nor sand of clay. It will require as much matter, 
and the same kind of ingredients, to form ten million 
bushels of wheat or corn, in 1845, that were con- 
sumed for that purpose in this state in 1844. The 
saine remarks will apply to a!l agricultural products, 
whether vegetable or animal. 

How, then, can a practical farmer, cultivating 60 
acres of arable land, send to market 20 tons of 
grain, pork, beef, mutton, wool, roots, butter, 
cheese, and the like, évery year, to pay for his gro- 
ceries, dry goods, nails, crockery, and mechanical 
work, and not ultimately sell all the ingredients in 
his 60 acres, which will form crops enough to pay 
for cultivation, fences, and taxes? Suppose you 
have the materials to produce 50 good crops in your 

now fertile soil. when those materials are worked up 
and sent to distant cities, where then will the 
largely increased population of the State go to find 
their three good meals a day, clothing, &e.? Do 
you say, to the West? But what right has the 
present generation to consume and destroy the na- 
tural fertility of God’s bountiful earth, to the serious 
injury of those who are to succeed them ? 

By every principle of common justice and philan- 
thropy, we should augment the natural productive- 
ness of the soil at least 4 per cent. per annum, or 
double its fruits in 25 years. For in that time our 
race double their numbers, and their physical wants, 
in the State of New York. 


THE ALPACA, | 

We are happy to learn that a few enterprising 
wealthy gentlemen of this State are about to import 
a lot of Alpacas from South America, this season. 
They are said to clip about 10 lbs. of wool, worth 
from 25 to 30 cents per Ib. per head. They are very 
hardy animals, and those taken to England have 
done remarkably well. Several millions of pounds 
of Alpaca wool are annually imported into Great 
Britain. It is made into mouslin de lains, and a va- 
riety of othcr fabrics, being long, fine, and almost of 
a silky texture. We doubt not that the Alpaca will 
prove a valuable acquisition to our present stock of 
domestic animals. 

EXPORT OF WOOL FROM NEW SOUTH WALES, 

In a late number of the London Farmer’s Maga- 
zine, it is stated that the wool exported to the Uni- 
ted Kingdom of Great Britain, from New South 
Wales, in 
1827, was 320,683 ibs, 
1830, «+ 973,330 +. | 1843, «+ 11,942,557 «. 
1835, ++ 2,668,440 «- 1844, ++ 14,000,000 .. 

The above figures show a wonderful increase 
within a few years. The highest price realized for 
wool from Van Diemen’s Land was 2s. 6d. 

Pr ze wool from the Cape of Good Hope sold as 
high as 2s, 10d. per |b. 

Cucaco.—This city ‘contains 10,864 inhabitants, 


according to a census taken in December. During 
the last year there were erected 871 buildings of all 


1840, was 7,000,727 lbs. 


sizes. The foreign population of the city is as fol- 
lows : 1,056 Germans, 972 Irish, 531 Norwegians, 


and 683 natives of other countries. There are three 
hundred dealers in merchandise of different descrip- 
tions, nearly one-half of whom sell at wholesale and 
retail. The different professions seem to be as well 
stocked as the mercantile community. There are 48 
lawyers, 28 physicians, and 17 clergymen. 
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For the Genesee Pen, 
FALL PLOWING. 

Mr. Eprror—I am a young farmer, though I con- 
fess to some grey hairs, having been engaged in oth- 
er avocations through life so tar: and in determining 
upon any process in the operations of my farming, I 
have to look at the reasons an. rationality of it, be- 
fore settling my mind upon the course best to pur- 
sue, not having the experience that other and better 
informed heads possess. 

I for one thing want to know what are the advan- 
tages of fall plowing green sward. If turned over 

early in the tall the grass grows, or if late in the 
season and immediately frozen, it does not rot nor 
does any decomposition take place ; and as soon as 
vegetation takes place in the spring, all the wild 
grasses start up, and by the middle of May it is pret- 
ty fair pasture. If you plow it again for spring 
crops, every sod and root is perfectly alive and un- 
rotted, and no better off than if you plowed it twice 
in the spring. Why is it nota better process to 
turn it over well in the spring, harrow it lengthwise, 
and sow or plant it immediately before the grass- 
roots can start, giving the crop a chance to get 
ahead and master the foul grasses andweeds. H. 

Bricuton, May, 1845. 
REMARKS ON THE ABOVE. 

In answer to our young farmer with the old head, 
we will state what we think the advantages of fall 
plowing consist in: 

With respect to its “killing the grasses,” the 
freezing and thawing and exposure of the roots to 
the vigors of the winter, has a strong effect in 
weakening their vitality, and perhaps in killing some 
of them. But the greatest effect is produced by the 
bleaching (Eliolation, as the gardeners say.) the 
leaves, which are the lungs of all plants, and cause 
ing them to lose their color, and to become weak 
and feeble, so that when again plowed in the spring, 
if as late as May, when the dry season has com- 
menced, and the sun has power, they easily wilt, 
and rot. This is the effect of the sun and exposure 
to all plants grown in the shade. 

Another geod effect is produced by the ameliora- 
tion of the soil, by the disintegration and decompo- 
sition of its constituent parts; especially if they are 
inclined to clay, by the action of the frosts, and its 
absorption of the ammoniacal and other salts from 
the atmosphere and the snows, which is proven to 
contain a sersible portion of those all important 
items to vegetable production. 

Another advantage is, the almost certain annibi- 
lation of the grub, wire, and cut worm, when in 
their incipient stages; especially when plowed late, 
when the insects are so torpid with the cold as to be 
unable to again burrow below the reach of the frost 
for protection. 

Again, a good job of work is performed for the 
advancement of spring business, ani at a time when 
there is little else to employ the teams about. 

These are the principal advantages that strike us 
as most prominent in favor of fall plowing. We 
shoul: like to hear from some of our experienced 
farmers on the subject. L. B. L. 


Tue Sunrlowe yr" is ott of this unornament- 
al but intri:.sic flower, that it is destined to become 
one of our most valuable agricultural products.— 
One hundred pounds of the seed afford for ty pounds 


of o'l. The refuse of the seeds, after expression 


furnishes an excellent food for cattle. 
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From the N.Y. state Transaction: —le44, 
MANURES—THEIR WASTE, &c. 
BY L. B. LANGWORTHY. 

The vast importance to the agricultural commu- 
nity, of manures, is a subject almost too palpable 
to require my poor aid in enforcing its value and 
claims ; yet I propose to treat the subject in a plain 


manner, adapted to the ability and comprehension of 


the common every day, practical farmer, which sta- 
tion is the boun|s of my ambition in that line. 

The present days are prolific with able, learned 
and valuable treatises on the subject. Chemistry 
and analysis are taking the place of superstitious 
dogmas and venerale vulgar errors, an] some of the 
great lights of the age are engaged in developing 
an.l eluci lating the mysteries of manures, which in 
fact and verity is the true and long sought Philos- 
pher’s Stone, which by-gone credality supposed 
giited with the magic property of turning all sub- 
stances It touched into gold. 

The object of this article is to show the waste 
an] loss of a great part of the valuable properties— 
the very life blood, heart and soul of manures, as 
generally male and produced by a great majority of 
farmers in all parts of the country ; even those who 
are aiubitious of being estimated as good practical 
and economical husbanJdmen. 

The great and prominent fault, as I consider it, 
Hes in the exposure ef the droppings of animals dur- 
ing the feeling season, promiscaously over great 
rambling barn-yards, wholly exposed to the rains 
and melting snows ; whereby at least three quarters 
of the true and etementary propeities of the manure 
are leached off and lost. 


What should we think of the housewife, who, as | 


she guthere.| her ashes for spring soap-making, should 
pile them out upon the snow, exposed to all weath- 
ers? Would not every one exclaim with the prompt- 
er, “she does not work it right.” In what point 
are the two processes different ? 

It is only the liquid and solubie parts of barn-yard 
manure, which ren.lers it superior to sawdust, or mere 
unlecuinposed vegetable matter ; let any one observe 
a horse dropping deposited in the fall of the year, 
which has laid exposed to the weather till some day 
in May; chrush it an lit is adry, pulvurent, inolorus 
mass of finely cut hay, without taste or smell, and is 
in fact worth no mere than so much stubble, except 
that it is finer, and if mixe: with tie soil woul! soon- 
er decompose and form humus, or the food of plants ; 
the virtue is washel away by the great floods of 
winter an| spring, anlis carecring on to its desti- 
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and horses are housed, is undoubtedly a great saving 
and improvement, for containing the urine ; but is 
such a departure from the habits and customs of our 
generality of farmers, that it can hardly prevail to 
any extent. None but the wealthy, or the parvenues, 
will go to the expense, or venture on the innovation, 

Most barn-yards are too large, an:l many are with- 
out water, and cattle are obliged to travel half or 
three-quarters of a mile for drink, and then allowed 
to wander in the streets or fields for the rest of the 
day, depositing their droppings where they are of no 
use, beyond the reach of the owner. This is decide J- 
ly wrong ; if manure is worth any thing, it is worth 
saving ; and those who are so prodigal of their ma- 
nure, should go to England, and see thousands of 
the poor gaining a livelihood by picking up the drop- 
pings of animals by the road-side, and selling it to 
the workers of the soil. 

Barn-yards shoul! be as small as the stock kept 
will permit, and care shoul.j be taken that descending 
grounds in the neighborhood do net sen] their sur- 
face waters into them. All surplus straw that can- 
not be eaten by the stock, should be liberally spread 
over the yard and under the sheds, to be beaten up 
and to absorb the liquids ; being composed of hollow 
cylinders, when once filled with liquid manures, it 
holds it by capillary attraction, and will not part 
with it, even in heavy rains, and therefore is an im- 
portant agent of absorption. 

But after all, the true way to do the thing right— 
to make manure and then to save it—is, to stuble 
and litter the animals, and make the manure under 
cover, and keep it there ; but when inconvenient, it 
may be thrown out in heaps, the exposure to rains 
affecting it but little, in comparison to its lying scat- 
terd over an acre of ground. 

It is a well acertained fact, that the quantity of 
food required by the animal system to keep up its 
natural heat, is greatly influenced by heat and cold, 
Man or beast, when exposed to excessive cold, re- 
quire one-third more food than when protected by 
housing or artificial heat ; the animal stove, like the 
mechanical one, requires more fuel in cold weather 
thanin warm; this is palpable to every observer, 
with respect to his own person, and is applicable to 
the whole animal creation, and in strict accordance 
with the eluctions of philosophy. How important, 
then in the fatting process, or in the mere subsis- 
tence of animals, on the score of economy, is protec- 
tion and warmth for the farm stock-—to say nothing 
on the score of humanity—and when the increased 
value of the manure is taken into consideration, how 











nation, the Atlantic ocean. During a rain or thaw, 
observe the pools, pudules and streams of dark cel-| 
ore}, rich leachings about the barn-yard, that pass | 
off into the next ditch, an! are lost. Can this be e- | 
conomy ? Is there no better process for preserving | 
so valiable a material for the farm within the reach | 


important becomes the stabling and shed protecting 
system. 

Another method is practiced with great economy, 
by the use of feeding sheds ; they shoull be trom 
twenty to twenty-four feet in depth, and as long as 
may be required; with a double roof, with purluin 





of those of ordinary means ? | plates to sustain it; the posts twelve feet long and 
It has been speciously urged that barn-yards! the beams at seven feet from the groun/, leaving a 
shoul | be concave, or lowest at the centre, with vats | large space above for the general store of hay for win- 
to contain the liquid manure: but in most cases it | ter feeding, with a strong feed rack on the back side, 
is a fallacy, as the quantity of water that falls on {anda long sloping brace every five feet, to protect 
the surtace, and the drippings of roofs, and melting of | and give confidence to the unJerlings, against the 
snows, is so great, that it will fill up the hollow of} mister cattle, and yet not so as to confine them, that 
the var and poss off, nor could any sink or vats be | they cannot see them and change places when they 
constructed caracions enough to contain the liqui:ls | move; there shonl! be sliding doors every twenty 
within the ability of common farmers, an] even if it| feet in front, to take in the hay, andarow of studs on 
were possible, the quantity would be so diluted, that | the back side of the upper story, to secure a passage 
it could in no way be profitably used. of four feet, and an opening over the rack, to feel 
Tanks und drains attached to stables where cattle | through. 
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By having this great depth and small height, snows 
and storms do not beat in on the open side, there is 
space fur the whole stock to stand or lie down. 


How often do we see one cr two of the master 
cattie stand or lie down at their ease, in common 
shallow sheds, in such a position as to keep out all 
the others, when there is room enough, if they 
could all agree. By this method, you only feed in 
the sheds, and litter them freely; whereby you in- 
sure the greatest part of the manure and wine un- 
der cover, by the time spent in eating and sleeping 
under them, and d::ring storms and excessive cold. 
At least three-quarters of the whole winter's dropping 
will be under the sheds—and that three quarters 
will be worth more than double the amount of leach- | 
ed and bleached material which lays five or six 
months exposed to the clements. 

You also by this method save the trouble of sta- 
bling an‘ tying up the eattle, and the manipulations 
of cleaning them and the stables, so cbjectionable 
to many persons not educated in that system. 

If,as Liebig, the great agricultural chemist asserts, 
and proves it too,—that the liquids of absorption 
contained in the dung of cattle, are worth thirteen 
times as much as the vegetable matter constituting 
its bulk,—and there can be no doubt but almost the 
entire active virtues of barn-yard manure reside in 
the urine and liquid absorption of the solids,—all the | 
salts and ammonia due to it, the rest is mere veg- 
etable fibre, and constitutes mold when decomposed. 
Under this state of the case, the system of making 
and keeping manures under cover, is too palpable to 
be neglected. 

In those localities where hay is worth any thing 
in market, and can be sold at a profit, the great sa. ing 
in the quantity required to winter cattle, becomes a 
great item, by feeding from racks or deep bins un- 
der cover in a warm stable—in place of scatter- 
ing it on the ground and in the mud, with the ani- 
mals constantly passing over it with their dirty feet, 
treading it into the filth and totally spoiling it. 


Let any one who finds his thirty by forty feet 
barn too small to contain both his hay and grain, in- 
stead of enlarging it or buil.Jing another, put up one 
of these sheds, sixty or eighty feet long, according 
to his steck, and fill it up with hay, from the floor } 
to the verge pole, and if he don’t find it a comforta- 
ble operation on stormy days, and a mine of wealth 
the year round, then his humble servant will sign a 
cognovit that he believes wheat will turn to chess. 





Sows DEVOURING THEIR OFFSPRING.—Some 
have supposed that this is caused by a desire for 
meat, and they have fed pork to their sows to rem- | 
edy the evil. But it is a mistaken view of the case. | 


When they are confined to a sty or small pen, they | 
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For the Genesee burmer. 
WHEATLAND. 


Mr. Eprror—Having long been a reader of your 
payer, with pleasure and profit, I have ever been 
pleased with the practical cummunications from 
practical men, which it has frem time to time con- 
tained ; but having no aspirations after the peroga- 
tives of a teacher, I have been content ts sit at the 
feet of others and learn. A few observations, how- 
ever, on the past and present state of agriculture, 
and of the agricultural commun:ty of which I ain a 
member, may not be without interest to your 
readers: 

The soil of this town is mainly an open gravelly 
or sandy loam, alternating with spots of cliy, of the 
kind commonly dencminated o:k openings, with 
some intervals on Allen’s Creek and the Genesee 
river. In days of yore, when the red man heli un- 
disputed sway, it was covered with a heavy, lung 
growth of coarse grass, which was annually burnt 
off to make good feed for the deer, and good hunting 
for the lords of the forest. This annual burning 


| prevented the growth of small bushes, and gave the 


country a beautiful and park-like aspect. In pro- 
cess of time, as the setlers became more numervcus, 
this annual burning was suppressed, as it en lanver- 
ed the fences and buildings of the farmevs. The 
deer and wolf, and the red man, gave place to the 
lowing herd, the bleating fiock, and the white man; 
and the tall rank grass to huckleberry, oak, and hick- 
ory bushes. 

At this period, the writer of these lines became 
acquainted with this town. The inhabitants be- 
longed to that class of men whose patrimony con- 
sists in their own strong arms and resolute hearts, 
and whose fortunes were their habits of industry, 
economy and prudence: and truly they hal neet of 
all these, for their land, impoverishe1 by the frequent 
burnings, returned a poor reward, and if they did not 


Drive the venturous plow-share vo the steep, 


they tilled a hard and sterile soil. Thoir crops of 
wheat, for years, would net average more than from 
seven to ten bushels per acre: and if, by luck or 
chance, a poor farmer realized fifteen, he thought his 
fortune nearly made. You may be sure they were 
too poor to patronize agricultural journals, had there 
been any; for between the wants of their familics 
and the pressing calls of the land off:ces for their 
dues, little leisure was left for mental e:lture, and 
but little money to pay for agricultural or other 
papers. 

About the year 1812, the Wheatland plaster quar- 
ries were discovered. This was the dawning of a 
happier day for the farmers of Wheatland; but its 
value as a manure, and the proper method of apply- 
ing it, were not understood till many years after this. 
After repeated trials and experiments, the almest 


i " : ar) li “a ° 2 . . 
are deprived of pure earth, and various condiments | universal system adopted is, to sow the plaster with 


that conduce to their health, consequently a feverish | 
habit is induced, which causes an appetite unnatural, 
and the unfortunate animal, in her frenzied state, at- 
tempts to satisfy it by eating her own offspring. 


clover, and alternate it with wheat. Wheat one 
year, then clover and wheat again; or pasture, or 
mow one year, then fallow and sow with wheat.— 
Under this system, which has been practiced fer the 


It has been found, that when hogs run at large, last twenty years, our farms have gone up from their 


seeking various condiments as they please, they o 


former miserable condition, to an average of twenty 


not ceveur their young. Allow the sow as much ‘to thirty bushels per acre; and crops of larger yield 


room in the yard as convenient, and throw in fresh, 
pve earth, if there be not asuprly: and if she be 
limited to a small space, where there are no green 
vegetables, give her weeds and grass suds, also char- 


are not unfrequent. Whether the system followed 
here is the best and most profitable, may perhaps be 
doubtful, and perchance form a subject for further 
consideration. Yours, Vv. S, 





coal and rotten wood.— Boston Cultivator. 


Wheatland, April 21st, 1845, 
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Vor 6. GENESEE 
From the Cultivator. 
EXPERIMENTS IN THE CULTURE OF 


INDIAN CORN. 

We are ind-bte1 to our friend Geo, Gedl>s, Esq., 
of Oncnlaga county, N. Y., for the following de- 
tal»! account of several ex-e.iment: mad2 by him, 
with great care, the past season, in the culture of 
Jodian corn. They wi.l be real with interest, and 
our reilers will be glad to learn that these experi- 
ments wii be continued with the same exactness the 
ensuing season, Mr. Gaddes says: 

a> svil is a deposit of gravel, mixed with sand | 
ani clay, rest ng unon a gypseous shale. The pre- | 
vious course of cultivation has been as follows, viz: | 
In 1837, a crop of corn was raised on a heavy sod | 
turned under that spring, and slightly manured with | 
bira-yard manare. The yield was estimated at 65 | 
bush Is to the acre. In 1833, corn was again rais- | 
el, ani without any manure; estimated to yield 50 | 
bisiels to the acre. In 1839, it was sown with | 
oats, anl yielded a very heavy crop. Grass seed | 
wis sown with the oats, which succeede! well.— 
The next four years it was pastured, Plaster was | 
pat ca both corn crops and on the oats, and once or | 
co on the pasture. 

The ground was plowed about the first day of 
May, six inches deep, ani planted on the third and 
foart) days of that month, 

a> variety of corn was the improved Dutton;— | 
that is, Dutton that hal been selccted from the ear- | 
liest ears fora series of years. 

Experiment No. 1—One2 acre was planted in hills | 
three feet apart each way, six kernels in the hill._— | 
Fifty loals of half rotted manure was put on this | 
acre after it was plowe.l, and harrowed in as well as | 
it couli be done; it being so coarse that it piled up | 
acreit deal before the harrow. The hills hada hoe 
full of the be-t of the manure drawn in by the plan- | 
ter, and the corn dropped intu it. It was hoed | 
twice, and a cultivator was run once along each row | 
hoth ways, at each having. The account of the cost | 
of cultivation, is as fullows, viz: 
50 | 
50 | 








To plowing an| harrowing one acre, -+++ee Rl 
* 50 loals of manure, drawing and spreading, 12 





“ 2 days’ work of one man planting, «+--+. 1 50 
* cult vating for both hoeings, occeeeseees 50 
* hoeing twice, 3 days’ work, e+eeeeeeeeee 2 25 
“ harvesting, 34 days’ work, «-+++++++++5- 2 63 

&20 88 


The product was 70§ bushels—it 4s.=%35 25— 
20 S811 37 for the nse of the land: or the corn 
cost, besi les the use of the land, $9 29.6 per bushel. 

Erperiment No, 2.—The other acre was cultiva- 
tel as follows: One-tenth was planted in hills three | 
feet by two apart, six kernels in a hill, and aeithout | 
any manure. The account of the cost of cultiva- | 
tion is as follows, reduced to acres. 
50 | 
50 } 
50 | 





To plowing and harrowing one acre, «+eeee $1 
“~ planting 2 days, ccccecscccccccccccccce 
S CUIGRINE.,. £06 406066054646000000000% 
hocing tw:ce, 44 days, ecccccccccccccce 


harvesting 3 days, e++escseceececccsess 


“ 


$9 12) 

Te proluct was 69} bnshels to the aera, at 4s. | 

=S3) 12—9-12—821 09 for the use of the land: | 

or the corn cost besides the use of the land, #0 15.1 | 
por bushel. 

Experiment No. 3.—Another tenth was planted 
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the same distance apart, and the sane number of 
kernels in the hill as the last—and was manure, by 
filling each furrow as it was plowe.l, full of barn- 
yard manure, unfermeated—the amount used being 
at the rate of 150 loads to the acre. The cost of 
production was as follows, reduced to acres: 





‘To plowing and harrowing one acre, «++++++ 1 50 
“ 2 men to fill the furrows with manure, ++ 1 50 
“ 2 days’ work planting, «-+++++-+++e+e++ 1 50 
“ 4} days’ hoeing, «+++ t+eeesrecesceecece 3 37 
“ cultivating, SCoceccecccocsescoccescees 590 
“ 3 days’ harvesting, ecccccorsccccccseosee 9 D5 
* 150 loads of coarse manure, ++++++eeeee* 18 75 

$29 37 


The product was 70 bushels to the acre, at 4s.= 
$35 00—29 37—&5 63 for the use of the lanl; or 
the corn cust, besides the use of the land, ®) 42 
per bushel. 

Experiment No, 4.—Another tenth was the same 
distance apart, and the sam2 number of kerne!s in 
the hill as the last, an.l manure.l wit) coarse manure 
in the same way, and ha. beside, a top dressing of 
half rotted manure, at the rate of 25 loals to the 





acre. The cost of production was as follows, re- 

duced to acres: 

To plowing and harrowing one acre, ++++++ #1 50 
“ 150 loads of coarse manure, «+++eeeee++ 18 75 
“95 « fine % ccccccccces 6 2S 
‘* 2 days’ work to put manure in furrows, - 1 50 
“ 2 days’ planting, -++++++eeeeeeeeeeeees 1 50 
“ 4} days’ hoeing, +++ ++eeeeeeceeeeecess 3 37 
“ CUITIVALING, see rece cree cree eeeeeneees 50 
“ 4 days’ harvesting, +++++++seseeeeeeees 3 00 

$36 37 


The product was 80 bushels to the acre, at 4s.= 
40 00—36 37=3 63 for the use of the lan; or the 
corn cost #9 45.5 per bushel, besides the use of the 
ani. 

ge ee Vo. 5.—Another tenth was planted 
in drills, three feet apart, the corn four inches apart 
in the drills. It was manure] with 25 loals cf half 
rotte] manure to the acre. put on after the plowing. 
The cost of production was as follows, reduceJ to 
acres: 

To plowing and harrowing one acre, - ++++++ 81 50 





* 25 loads of manure, +++e+eeesecceeesses 6§ 25 
“ drilling in seed 4 days, ++e++seeeeeeeees 3 00 
“ 2 hoeings, 3 days’ work each, ++++eeeee+ 4 50 
Cultivating, sere ceneeeeeeerececeeees 50 
“ harvesting (small ears) 4 days,+++++++++ 3 00 

Bis 75 


The product was 55 bushels te the acre, at 4s.= 
$27 50—18 75=88 75 for the use of the land; or 
the corn cust #9 34 per bushel, besides the use of 
the land. 

Experiment Vo. 6.—The remainder of the ground 
was plante: in hills three feet by two feet, six ker- 
nels in the hill, with a top dressing of 25 loads of 
half retted manure to the acre. The cost of pro 


37 | duction was as follows, reduced to acres: 

9 . . 

25 | To plowing anJ harrowing one acre, ++++++- %1 50 
. « 


* 25 loads of manure, eeecseeccccccceees 6 25 
“ 2 davs’ work planting, -ccseesceeeceees | 50 
“ 43 days’ hocing, eoccccccceqgcccccccess 3 3F 
& cultivating, ecccecccccccccccccccccccs 50 
“ 3} days’ harvesting, «+++sseeeseeeeeeees 2 44 

@15 56 
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The product was 65 bushels} to the acre, at 4s,— 
@32 78—15 56=17 19, for the use of the land; or 
the corn cost, besides the use of the land, @0 23.7 
per bushel. 

It is proper to say, that the cost of labor for such 
small parcels, is a difficult thing to determine with 
perfect accuracy. 

The stalks being of such equal value upon each 
piece, I have supposed it unnecessary to attcmpt any 
sepaiate measurement; neither have I kept any sep- 
arate account of the cost of the seed, for the same 
reason. The whole was plastered, but the expense 
being so slight, and costing the same for each picce, 
no account has been made of it. The manure is 
charged at its full value in each case, though the 
land is greatly Benefited for future purposes. Hard- 
ly a quarter of its cost is justly chargeable to this 
crop. In No. 2, we have an example, in which the 
effects uf the manure are easily traced through many 
years, The last manuring this picce had was in 1837 
—and it now produced 60} bushels to the acre. No 
charge being made against it for manure, it appears 
to be profitable above every other experiment. But 
if the account could be stated for a period of years 
for each piece of land as we have it for this year, I 
doubt not the manure would be found to pay fully 
all its ecst. 

These experiments were made chiefly to deter- 
mine how thick corn should be planted—what is the 
most convenient form to place the plants—and wheth- 
er the manure should be rotted and applied to the 
surface, or plowed under unfermented. The con- 
clusion that now appears likely to be arrived at is, 
that hills three feet by three fect apart, put in rows, 
so that a cultivator can be used both ways, is the 
most convenient form for cultivation, and that six 
kernels put into each hill, will make the corn thick 
enoveh. I counted, and made cxaminations that 
satisfied me, that at harvest my hills averaged five 
stalks to the hill—no thinning was done, except by 
insects and accidents. That this is not too thick, is 
proven by experiment No. 6, where the hills were 
three feet by two teet, the product being 653 bush- 
els to the acre, and with cne-half the manure that 
was put on No. 1, which was three feet by three 
feet apart, and the product only five bushels more to 
the acre. In fact, I believe that more bushels with 
the same manuring woul. have been raised with the 
hills two by three feet, than three by three feet, but 
the extra labor of planting, hoeing and harvesting, 
will more than counterbalance the gain. 

The labor required to plow under unfermented 
manures in any considerable quantity, is so great, 
and its great bulk compared with its value, making 
it so expensive to draw, and the fact that it is not 
felt until late in the season—and that the next 
plowing must be deeper, in order to bring it all up 
and mix it with the soil—are great objections to its 
use. That the next plowing must be deeper, in 
order to bring up all the manure, is evident from the 
consideration that every time the soil is saturated 
with water it must sink deeper, unless it is held up 
by some stratum that is impervious to water. If the 
contents of the barn-yard are piled up in the spring 
as coon as the frost is out, ard covered with gypsum 
£0 as to prevent the escape of any of its gases, and 
turned and re-piled at midsninmer, and again cover- 
ed with eypsum, the seeds of weeds will be destroy- 
ed, and the manure will be entirely retted in time to 
put on the corn the next spring. The manure used 
in these expirements was but half rotted, in conse- 
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quence of neglecting to turn and repile it. From 
the decrease of bulk, the expense of handling and 
mixing the manure with the earth, will be so much 
lessened as fully to compensate for all the expense 
of piling and rotting it. 

The cost of the gypsum, tco, will be but slight, 
as but little is required ; merely enough to whiten 
the heap. The corn will then have its stimulus at 
the time it needs it most; and but few weeds will 
spring up from the manure. All these considera- 
tions lead me to prefer fine manure to coarse. 

It is worthy of remark that in Ne. 2, where no 
manure was vscd, the yield was GC} bushclse—in No, 
3,where 150 loads of unfermented nianure were us- 
ed the yield wes 70 bushels—a gain of 93 bushels 
to be ascribed to the manure; in No. 4, with the 
like amount of unferment®d manure, and 25 leads of 
fine manure, the product was 80 bushels—a gain of 
10 bushels to be ascribed to the fine manure—show- 
ing that one load of fine is worth more than six loads 
of coarse manure. While No. 6, which was ma- 
nured with the fine only, yielded 654 bushels—a gain 
of 5} bushels to be ascr bed to the same amount of 
fine manure. Showing that one load of fine is worth 
about three and a quarter of coarse manure. But 
the land en which No. 6 was raised, was not as rich 
as Nos. 2, 3 and 4, owing to the fact that it was so 
situated in the field that it had not been as highly 
manured in those years gone by, when manure was 
only drawn out of the barn-yard “to get rid of it.” 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4, were nearer the gate, and had been 
served about alike, and furnish the fairest test of the 
value of the different kinds of manure. 

Some of the results obtained by these experiments 
were uncxpected. The highest yield is very far be- 
low the great crops that have been reported. I know 


| not why a hundred or more bushels to the acre were 


not raised on No. 4, with manure both on top and 
under the furrow, amounting to 150 loads of coarse 
and 25 loads of fine to the acre; and that too, along 
side of land that without any manure, yielded more 
than 60 bushels to the acre. 

I purpose next year to plant all of this ground with 
corn, and carefully measure the product of each 
piece, witha view of learning the effects of this ma- 
nuring for the second year. GEO. GEDDES. 


Manvurz Maxinc.—There is cne means cf ma- 
| king manure on evefy farm, which is too commonly 
| overlooked or not availed of—we mean, from the 
| wash and waste liquors of the house. Cart a load 
| of loam near the outlet of your sink, and carry the 
| spout on to it; shovel over the heap occasionally, 
and in six or 8 weeks the mass will be enriched, and 
a fresh lot may be brought to undergo the same pro- 
‘cess. Thus, in the course of the year, several loads 
| of manure may be made at a trifling cost, and of a 
quality hardly inferior to that from the barn-yard, 
This hint is worth something.—V. E. Farmer. 


TO PREVENT SMUT IN WHEAT & OATS. 


The following steep, recommended ty Professor 
Johnston of Edinburgh has been tried in Scotland, 
and found to be alike serviceable to the crop, and a 
preventive of smut: Dissolve 1 Ib, cf phosphate of 
soda, 1 ditto of Epsom salts, 1 ditto cf scltvetre, 1 
ditto of common salt, and 1 ditto of sal-ar meniaty 
in 10 gallons cf water, in which 200 !'s. ci wheat 
or oats may be steeped 12 hours, 

The seed should be dried before sowing or drilling, 
with plaster or quick lime. 
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EDUCATE FARMERS—AVOID LITIGATION. 
Siloam, \. Y., May, 1845. 

Mr. Epitor,—In casting my eye over the adver- 
tisements, in the April number of the Farmer, they 
rested upon these words, “ Aurora Agricultural In- 
stitute.” The thought struck me that the time has 
come: but in hastily running over the nctice, | 
found near the bottom—*“ Terms, $150 per year.” 
I involuntarily muttered to myself, “ No provision 
made yet for the poor farmer boy ied 

I then asked myself, (as I do all others to whom 
these presents shall come greeting,) if our law ma- 
kers could cast their eyes, at a glance, upon the 
many lofty foreheads and intelligent countenances 
of the lads in this State whose parents are not able 
to pay the $150 above quoted, and are thereby de- 
prived of access to tais storehouse of knowledge, 
which I believe to be the mest important in the 
would as regards this lite—would they not at once 
act, and establish upon a firm basis an institution of 
this kind, (yes, a dozen of them,) and upon a plat- 
form that should admit, upon the principle of so 
many hours labor to be performed by each pupil, the 
dollarless lads that are to be jound by thousands, and 
who by this blessing would become as intelligent 
and enterprizing as any in the State. Then, 
thought I, what a change would appear by the next 
generation on the face of the earth! The sickly 
golden-colored corn, that yields from 7 to 10 bushels 
per acre would appear in a dark-green leaf, and a 
yiell in proportion. The rusty, sinutty nine-bushel- 
per-acre wheat would be seen in its natural straw- 
colored dress, yielding to the husbandman who had 
access to this nursery of sound knowledge his forty 
er sixty fold; the half-fenced and half-tilled farms that 
greet our vision as we travel through the country, 
would by the next generation disappear, and the 
farmer as well as the farm would be seen in so differ- 
ent a dress, we should conclude that we had, unob- 
served, been set down in another worl. 

But the objections that would be made by our 
law-imakers, or almost all of them, to appropriating 
any funds to elevate the agriculturist, and to open 
the eyes of this nation to their true interest, rushed 
into my mind; and as I coul! not put my finger up- 
on thousands that had been appropriated on matters 
of minor importance, and knowing my inability to 
put my thoughts together so as to make myself un- 
derstood or interesting, I laid down my pen, heartily 
wishing that those who have the advantages of even 
acommon education felt on this subject as I feel, 
and have felt for many years. But lo, when the 
May number of the Farmer made its appearance, I 
found that the farmers’ friend, Dr. Lee, had been 
digging away, in Albany, on the very matter on 
which my thoughts had been so intensely fixed at 
home, and that he has mentioned some of the many 
thousands that have been dealt out in the manner 
above alluded to. Perit me to put my finger ona 
few of the Doctor's best sayings. Hear him while 
legislating for half a million of farmers : 

“ We owe them sumcthing more than a heartless 
lip service”—* $120 a year is about all that can be 
realizel by the experienced farmer: but the lawver 
and the doctor must have 1,000°—« 500,000 in this 
State that live from hand to month. The direct tax 
in this Stet, in 1844, was 4,243,100, and in a few 
years will be $8,000,000, except. we cease to mann- 
facture paupers, criminals, and needless litigation.” 

Let me mention a cure for al! these evils, which 
you already know—let agricultural books be intro- 
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duced into our common schools forthwith—let some 
of the hundred thousands of the people’s money 
that go for this and that be appropriated as above 
hinted, and the pennyless lads be gathered into them 
from all secticns—lIct the lawyers stay at home and 
the farmers make the laws. Then all will under- 
stand the laws. Let meetings be called as soon as 
long evenings return, and in every school district let 
the peacemakers there plead as well as they can 
against that miserable practice of lawing one ano- 
ther. Let them plead for harmony, good-will, and a 
forgiving spiiit. Let the impropriety of resorting 
to the glorious uncertainty of the law, when any 
difficulty cecurs between neighbors, be urged with 
all the torce and truth possible; for if a difficulty 
occurs between me and my neighbor, and we resort 
to law, others give the decision at last. Why not, 
then, without any of this cost or loss of time, call 
in a couple of neighbors if we can’t think alike, an] 
abide by their decision. Why, the evils that over- 
spread our country like a flood, growing out of need- 
less litigation, are beyond calculation. Not only 
the parties concerned are losers, but sometimes the 
whole community are drawn in for witnesses and 
jurors, and not unfrequently they take sides, some 
for plaintiff and some for defendant, and sometimes 
they get to swora’s point, and the whole neighbor- 
hood is in an uprear. Oh misery! And who is 
benefited ? Why the lawyer pockets the money, and 
the plaintiff and defendant find their way home with 
empty purses, and their business horribly neglected. 

The community should have an eye upon the man 
they intend shall serve them as justice of the peace, 
and let that office be filled b? a man who will see 
the parties that apply for a precept face to face, 
twice at least before giving a summons; and if he 
is not successtul in stopping the difficulty, let him 
invite a man tosee the parties whoin he knows to be 
a peacemaker at heart. A short time since, 2 men 
in the town of Stockbridge, (adjoining us on the 
east,) were fleeced out ot twelve hundred dollars 
each, and they left the difficulty just where it was 
when they began, and were glad to get off so well : 
you know who received the benefit. 

Now, Mr. E:litor, should not the things hinted at 
in this home-spun letter be kept before the public 
mind by every lover of peace? But I must con- 
clude, as my sheet is full. J. ¥. &. 


LIME AND BONE DUST. 

Mr. Isaac Lefurge, of Hlastings, Westchester 
county, broke up a lot of about three acres of a 
sandy loam. The greater portion had not been 
plowed for ten or twelve years, and was covered 
with alder bushes and wiry grass. The remaining 
portion had been used as a meadow for mowing. 
The whole was cross-plowed and put in fine order 
fer rye. Onone acre, twenty-three bushels of bone 
lust were applied, and on most of the remaining two 
acres, including the meadow portion, one hundred 
and fifty bushels of lime were spread. That where 
the bone dust was applied, may be considered very 
fine rye, averaging, May 20th, fully 4 feet high. 
That on which the lime was applied seems to indi- 
eate a total failure, not being more than six or eight 
inches in height, except that on the meadow part, 
which is somewhat better. 

In the mid:ile of the limed pit about half a bushel 
of bone-dust was applied. The effect is equally 
striking as the other part of the ficld. The li:ne 
was the best ef shell lime. 
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On asmall part of the field, five bushels of arti- | 
uin, from the ivery-black factory, were ap- | 
wee If possible, the 1ye is woise than on the! 


ficial gyps 


imed part. 

Eight years age, a load of yard manure was drop- 
ped ina heap « en the poorer part of the limed field, 
and alierwar.'s carefully scraped up and carted away. 
On this sp: tthe rye is tully equal, if not siiperior to 
that receiving the buns, boing of a richer green, 

The lime and bone dust were harrowed in. The 
time of sowing the soil, and eveiy cicum-tance, 
were such as tu make the expe:iment a fair one.— 
N.Y. Farmer aud Mechanic. 


CANAL STATISTICS. 

We compite the fellowing abstract of cansl sta- 
tistics from the‘late annval report of the Canal 
Ccmmissivners to the Legislature, The facts aoa 
in stated wiil be found ve.y inteicsting : 

“Tt will be scen that there is an increase in the 
tolls compared with 1843, of 364,784. Of this in- 
crease, $207,921, or 65 per cent. is on de-cending, 
and $120,863, or 39 per cent., is on ascending 
freight. 

“The total tonnage of all the property trans- 
ported on the canals, uscending and descending, its | 

value, and the amount ef tolls collected for the five 
years picceding, is as icllows—viz.: 





Veur. Tons. Falue, 

TRAD cece cece eececees Walii6 S ‘ 

JRL wcccccvcce cecese 152b Gel 

FUSS 0cce cece scccesced SUB Oo.016 tes 

BESS ccccccescceecos sh cbk 400 S6.276.209 : 
BOGE cccececcsssccce §.C16, 386 O2 T5074 2 “68 35 } 


“ The total tons coming to tide water, for each cf | 


the last five years, and the agg:egate value theiect | 
in ma:ket, was as follu ws—viz 


Yeor Tons. I ‘alue. 
TEI cccccccccccces Cow. x 

Imil 

BEES nccccccccccees ut 





PST 
34,105,167 

“The whole oniniiie of wheat and flour which | 
came to the Hudson river from 1840 to 1844, inelu- 
sive, with the aggregate market value of the same, 
and the amount of tclis received on all the wheat 





and flour trans sported on the canals in each vear, 
from 1840 to 1844 inclusive, is as fcllews ; 


Yeer Value, Tolls. 
I-t0, sti ix Si00,071 
Is4l.. 621 046 
Ta42 CHI 
DEAS... cc ccccvcceseces 4x TOL SIG 
lett S16,701 





“ The tons of whe at and flour shipped at Buffalo, 


Black Rock, and Oswego, from the year 1840 to} 


1844 inclusive, and the tctal tons of wheat and fleur 


which arrived at the Ifudson river, were as follow | 


—viz.: 







Yeor. Buffalo. Oswego, Total. To.tonsar. 
Tons. Tous, at tiae wa'r. | 
1240. 226 95,57. 15.005 ‘ : 244,562 
$241... W.007 201 260 
Je 42.... 3 10s 23 
mas 2t5 





2 
wad, 


Tc44.... 1d, 310 
“ The per cent. of the tor ns of each clean of prop- 
erty which came from each canal, in the last five 


years, is as fullows—viz.: 


Churmplain. Frie. Roth. 

Produc’s of the forest ...60. POLO $41.2 $2.90 
Ditto of agriculture 2... 2.4 4°. 1 33.4 
Manufactures ccccceeesseeee no 2.90 2h! 
Destin ss02000 00 040660 aed 0 a Dr 
Other articles cceesccseceeee 5.92 637 G16 
100.00 100,00 160.00 
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WHAT SHOULD PARED 
THER bOYS 
Mary parents have sens whim, when they arrive 
at yea.s of disereticn, they are unccrt:in what to do 
with. For instance, a respectable mechanic has a 
good, stout, hearty, and wel’-dicy csed sun, whem he 
Wi-hes to bring up res;ectally. Hf he is in ca: y cir- 
cumstanees, he scmehow or other seems to think 
, that his sen must be brought up te scme higher busi- 
ness than a mechanic. He thereto e co Clu‘es phat 
he must send him to ecliege, ond make him a lewyer, 
|a doctor, or aclergyman, and the honest, well-mean- 
}ing parent labors hard to earn money to pay the ex- 


| penges of a ccllegiate edveation for the purpese of 


making nim lespectable—to mae hui take a higher 
‘rank in the world than that cf a tg mechanic, 
Here is a great mi-take. When the bey Icaves 
collere, v. hat is he todo? He is then just qual tied 
for netiing. He turns pedagegue for awhile. He 
beats learning into the youthii | pregeny. Dit fiw, 
very few, think of pursuing the business ef a schcol- 
master as apcimancnt prefcssicn. After continuirg 
it fer a year or twe, he quits it, ard cummences the 
stucy of cne of the learned picfessicrs. Tere are 
three or four years spent in preparing to beceme a 
profersional nan, and at additional exyen:e te his fa- 
ther. He at last is admitted to the ber, or receives 
|a degree of M.D., or is licensed to preach. The 
‘next thing is to get 2 living by the protessien he kes 
| chosen, and this is not so cary a matter, All the 





~ | learned professions are full to overfewing, and there 
’ 


|scems to be no recom for new beginners. The con- 
sequence is, thet the youre asjirant cregs along 
without getting business cnovgh to pay the rent of 
an cffice. Year ater year he toils, or world teil, if 
‘he had any thing to de, without making hal! enevgh 
to pay his own exrerscs. ‘To be sure, there cre 
| some whose superior intcllect and cemmendirg ta- 
lents will enable thein to rise at ence to emincree, 
'and to command a business which will render them 
independent ; but these cases are few and far be- 
tween. 

When such do cccur. the supericrity cf mental 
power will shine cut hefcerehand, ‘and should be tos- 
tered. But the propensity whch scme mechanics 
have of bringing their scns up et ccllege, to make 
them more respectable, we think to bea ereat errer. 
It is injuring his son more than bencfiting him, un- 
less seme extraordinary ment: - energy displays it- 
self in the youth. Ile goes through college, and 
' thence 


Proceeding son, a graduated dunce, 


he is just fitted for—wnat? He has spert the best 
| part of his youthful days in qualifying himself fer a 
profession, trem which he «annet gain a living, cr at 
least but a very scanty one. : 

In our humble opinion, 2s the professions new are, 
/we should say to mechanics, and indecd to pretes- 
| sional men in ninety-nine cases cut cf a hundrec— 

Give your sons a gocd education, and then put them 
as apprentices to some respectable business. They 
| will then, as soen as their time of apprenticeship is 
| expired, be independert, capable of earring an hcn- 
est living at once. The professicn ef a nechanic is 
| daily becoming mere and meie respectable, thanks 
| to the geod sense and peed jnccment of the presert 
jage: and it can no lenger be threwn cut as a mark 
| of reproach, “ You are a mechanic.” It is, cn the 


“| contrary, an honer. 


| As the question has been recently discussed 
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For the Seessie Farmer. 
THE GENERAL SUBJECT OF THE 
POTA'LOE. 

The following article, in substance, I contributed te 
the Albany Cultivator fer Maich, 1844, which I 
have re-wiitten, and do new offer for more ex 
tended circulation : 

A very pleasant and obliging frien’, an eminent 
physician, once said t» me, “Give me a plenty 


| good potatoes, and I will never stary e.” A genile- 


man of talents and educaticn, an extensive traveler 
on both sides of the Atlantic, while sitting at my 
table, April 1836, an. feasting on my well-baked ani 
delicious long reds, denominated them * bounties. 
Once, a little boy, while digging potatoes with me, 
exclaimed, “Good c:acked open potatoes in the 
morning, O how good !” 

The potatoe is indeed a noble an] generous root,—- 


a great dietetic blessing,—and, L.ke the Ind an corn, | 


the boast, as well as the native, ot this continent.— 


Though so excellent and valuable now, it was, so | 


late as near the cluse of the 16th century, by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who introduced it into Ireland, 
found in South America, a wild, unpleasant, and poi- 
sonous root, wholly unused by the aboriginal inbab- 
junts ; of course, it has, by cultivation, about a 
bondred years in Europe, and a hun.lred and filty 
more in the northern parts of the United States, 
been brought to its present state of perfection.— 
There was, however, much prejudice against it, as 
against almost every new thing, and especially new 
kinds of food, causing a very scanty cultivation of 
it, even so late as the war of the revolution, which 
prejudice is not yet, in some parts, entirely e1adi- 
cated, 

For recommendation of this root, and encourage- 
ment in its cultivation, I will now state some of its 
more ebservable qualities : 

1, It does not too highly excite the human appe- 
tite and thus render it, like many other things, out 
of due proportion with the powers of digestion.— 
This is indeed a grand affair in the province of tem 
perance and health. Even the best varieties are not 
liable to be eaten to excess. I have known some, 
even Cicere, the prince of Roman orators, at the 
vegetable feast of his friend Lentulus, made sick by 
partaking too freely of beets : but, net of potatoes, 

2. There is probably no kind of food that has a 
more just and healthful proportion of bulk and nutri- 
tient. Its soluble and nutritious matter is said to 
be 25 per cent ; whereas that of barley is 83, wheat 


85, rice 90, beans and peas from 89 to 93. This} 


surcharge the system, and produce dyspepsy; a 
matter by no mncans unworthy of notice and sober 
reflection, 

3. The potato, like milk, contains such a just pro- 
Portion of aqueous substance, combined with its 
nitriment, that it is, for both man and beast, both 
fooland drink. This is a great convenience, espe- 
cally for those who labor abroad,—for those who 
would fatten cattle without water,—and for people 
itsea, where this reot can be preserved. 

4. It is very easily grown and cooked ; cf course 
itis a very cheap article of food. Hence it goer 
towards supvorting a denser population, and is a 
great blessing to the poor. 

5. It does net exhaust tie scil like most other 
vegetables, especially oats and turnips, and leaves | 
ina good state for the succeeding crop, This is| 


| 





fact renders it easy of digestion, and unlikely to | 
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| among a few mechanics, what they should do with 
their sons, we should repeat, give them a good eju- 
| cation, and then bring them up as mechanics or farm- 
ers, if you wish to insure them a comf.rtable, hon- 
| orable, and independent living and station in seciety. 
FOUNTAIN OF VICE. 

Mothers, if you would train up your ch dren to 
be useful members of society, keep them from r-n- 
|ning about the street. The great schoul of juvenile 
| vice is the street. —There the urchin learns the vul- 
gar oath, or the putrid obscenity. For one lesson 
at the firesile, he has a dozen in the kennel. Thos. 
| are scattered the seeds of falyehood, gambling, the't 
}anl viclence. Mothers, as you love your own flesh 
| ind blood, make your ch'liren cling to the hearth- 
stune. Love home yourself: sink the roots deep 
among your domestic treasures ; set an exampl> in 
this, as in all things, which your offspring may ful- 
iluw. It is a great error, that children may be left to 
run wil] in every sort of street temptation, for sev- 
eral years, and that it will then be time enough to 
break them in.—This horrid mistake makes half our 
spendthrifts, gamblers, thieves and drunkards. No 
man would raise a colt or an ox on sucha pfinciple; 
no man would suffer the weeds to grow in his gar- 
den for any leneth of time,saying he coull erad- 
icate them at any time. Look to this matter, 
parents : see, more especially, that your children are 
| not out at night loitering around some coffee-house. 
| Mothers, make your children love home, and by all 
| means encourage them tolove you better than all 
| other human beings. —Quincy Herald. 





} - -_ 
REMEDY AGAINST THE CurcuLio.—A correspon- 
| dent writes as f llows: 
| The Curculio, or green moth, which commences 
jits ravages on the plum about the first week in 
| June, by depositing its eggs in plums, while the fruit 
jis yet in an infant state, can be easily extermmmated 
| by preparing a mixture in the proportion of a bushel 
of wood ashes to a quart of soot and half a pound 
of sulphur, applied in the morning, while the dew is 
| yet on the fruit, in suilicient quantity to coat the 
tree.” 

The remedy presente. is a very easy one, and, if 
| effectual, will be of great value. The curculio has 
| long and justly been considered one of the most trou- 
| blesome depredators on the fruit orchard, and its de- 
| Struction is a “consummation devoutly to be wish- 
, ed.” —.Maine Cultivator. 





| ‘imk or Sowtne Serp.—Parsnip, carrot, beet, 
/and ruta baga seed, for steck, shoul: not be sown 
jearly. Our readers will bear in mind that we have 
|often warned them of the advantage of sowing 
' these late; they grow more thriftily, and it requires 
{not half so much labor to weed them. Prepare the 
, ground in May, have fine manure well mixed in the 
; soil, aad let the surface be stirred with a harrow or 
| hoe at several different times before sowing the secd, 
that all the foul seeds in the soil may vegetate and 
| die before the young plants are up. 
| The fore part of June answers well for these seeds, 
; except the ruta baga; this shoul. not be sown be- 
fore the 20th of June.—Plowman. 
: ° ° . = ‘ 

Stale urine, in which a little copperas has been 
dissolved to fix the ammonia, has becn used for 
steeping seeds with signal success. 
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nv sinall matter for the consideration of the eeunoin- 
ical ant jorecasting farmer. 

G. New varieties, and the best, are easily obtain- 
ed trom the top-bali seeds ; taking, however, about 


thee ycars to bring them to maturity ; after which |} 


trial, and a just seiection may be made. 

7. It is very easily preserved, whether dried like 
fruits, or not; whether reduced to its farina or 
staich, or kept in its original state. It never rots 
Without gross abuse or exposure, and it is my opin- 


ion, that it is never “strong,” as it is called, nor of 


course poisonous, without too much heat from the 
sun, or fire, or warmth in the cellar, or being too 
long in warm or hot water at botling. 

If you wish to have good potatoes, the best they 
can be when brought on to your tablo, then defer 
the digging as long as you can without danger or 
injury from frost,—keep them, shaded, moist, and 
coul,—cook them not too much and as quickly as 
possible, and then have them away immediately trom 
water an: from heat. I think the potatoe in a raw 
state, cleaned and cut thin without paring, d:ied and 
ground to meal, would belp much in any preparation 
of bread-stuffs, especially gridles and poddings,.— 
Let the curious and economical try it; as also the 
bect in the same way. 

As to the merits of ditferent varieties ; after try- 
ing, probably, as many as fifty. I have come, right 
or wrong, to the following results ; namely, 

The Chenangos, (known by many different names.) 
the Leopards, the Long Big Whites, the Oneidas, 
the deep Blues, and many others, are all deserving 
the attribute, “good.” But on the whole, for real 
general merit, as to both production and quality,-— 
tor euly growth, I prefer the Long Reds, (which | 
produced from the top seed myseli,) mixed with the 
Blue kidneys and blue Pointers ;—the Long Reds, 
after becoming acclimated, for feeding out to live 
stock ;—and the Carters, far above any others, foi 
late or common table use, and for market. These 
last yield well on good svil, anl do in fact, when wel! 
cooked, appreach in their quality the nearest of any 
I have ever know, to good wheat flour. They orig- 
inated among the Shakers, as I have been informed, 
an:l have gained the preference of that shrewd, eco- 
nomical, an suecessfil agriculturist, Martin Vax 
Buren, ex-President of the U. S. A., and do procure 
for him an extra price in the city market. They are 
to be found in various places on and near the Hud- 
son river, and cast of it, and, probably, unJer ditfer- 
ent naines, in many other parts of our country. 

As to the manner of seeding, when I prosecuted 
agriculture, (which I discontinued two years sincs,) 
] planted about 15 bushels the acre, cutting the 
large ones to save see. After trying the planting 
of both large an: small, ent and not cut, I never per- 
ceived any difference in the quantity produce. 

With regard to methods of cultivation :—here we 
fin.) much prejad:ce and misconception. I w'll give 
my own method, towards which I was long ap- 
preaching, while, in agriculture, as in many othe: 
things, especially in general and liberal education 
for both sexes, I was enleavoring with half the ex- 
pense to double the profit ;—something of an object 
surely : 

Let sward groun] be generally used, after becom- 
ing well rotte!, either by being plowed long enough 
beforehan!, or by previously growing on it, a crop 
of oats. Spread on sume 30 loads of manure the 
acre, plow deep and fine just before planting, furrow 
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| very lightly 3 feet apart, drop your seeds in the fy. 
| rows avout a foot apart, cover lightly and level, ho 
lonce at the proper time, and once cnly, assisteg 
; with a light harrow or cultivator, leaving the group} 
las level as possible, unic-s it needs draining ; jp 
which case you may plow lightly and * hill up’ 
ome. If weeds appear, mow them with the potato 
tops just before they die either by age or frost, anj 
hay the whole for cattle, which makes excellent hay, 
if well made. Peas and beans planted in the furrows 
with the potatoes are sometimes productive, and 
without injury. If youn wish to get the greatest 
present profit from well-manured corn ground, then 
plant with your Indian corn some few pumnking, 
and about 5 bushels of potatoes the acre. This | 
have proved by repeate] cxperiments—But do not, 
I beg, furrow your grounil very deeply for any seei, 
do not put manure in the “hill” or “hele,’—d> not 
plow between the rows, unless your ground needs 
draining,—do not “hill un:” but leave the ground 
is level as convenient unlil harvest :—for, the ol] 
practices are pernicious errors, causiug much har 
labor for nothing, or worse. 

It is a maxim with me, founde. on both nator 

and reason, that where there is placed the most ma. 
nure, there is needed the most water. How does it 
ecm then, [ ask in the name of common sense, to 
put the manure in the hole, and then by hilling up, 
shed off the water from the very place where you 
caused it to be the most needed ? 

I once obtained at the rate of 634 bushels the 
acre, of early Blue Pointers. But my average crop, 
for 24 years, in the neighborhood of the Grand Mon- 
adnock, in “the Granite State,” was about 209 
bushels the acre. During many years, I did not 
boil, or steam, or bake potatoes fur any brute azi- 
mals, believing it not to * quit cost.” 

In 1842, I obtained from one-eighth of an acre, %6 

bushels of Rohan potatoes, and rising of 6V0 lbs, of 
} excellent hay, which was worth quite half as mue) 
| as the potatoes, 
Whoever would grow rich by farming in high, 
|coll regions, must turn their attention much, and 
properly, to the growing, and best use, of potatoes 
ind grass, oats and barley. 

With regard to the late disease of the potatoe ia 
this country, general the last year, and partial the 
year before, I have made very many and strict in- 
quiries in very different and distant parts of the land, 
| and have finally come to the conclusion, that it is 2 
epidemic upon that plant, as sometimes upon the 
veople, not yet to be accounted for upon any known 
orinciples of nature, but which, [ke the other, is sub- 
| ject to many and different facilities, and also to many 
and different cbstructions and prevent.ves. 

Respecttully to all concerne:|, 
EZEKTEL RICH. 

Vear Batavia, NV. Y., Jéay 11, 1845. 








Recipr ror Sweer or orner Corn Puppia. 
'To four dozen cars of corn. (corn to be scored and 
then scraped from the ear.) add three eggs, two 
spoons full melted butter, one tea-spoon full of salt, 
two lirge spoons full of sugar, one quart of m'lk 
and bake by a steady fire, in tin or eart’ren pans, two 
hours and a half, so that the top shall bake brown; 
then with swect butter you can have a most sump- 
tnous repast. It isa Nantucket dish, and ‘n com 
season is as neh the ruling dish as are buexwheat 
cakes in their time. ‘T'ry it. J. H. W- 
Rochester, V. Y. 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


———=4—— 


BY VP. BARRY. 


ORNAMENTAL HARDY TREES & SHRUBS. 

In our last number we mentioned a few trees 
and shrubs that had blossomed, or were then in 
bloom. We will new nctice a few more that 
have blossomed during the past month. It i 
hardly necessary to state, that these notices and 
similar ones, that we may make from time to time. 
are not intended for the experienced. cultivator, tu 
whom the subjects we notice, and their seasons, 
are perhaps as familiar as the rising and setting of 
the sun. Our scle object is to benefit those who 
have just commenced, or who have begun to think 
of commencing, the work of ornamental gardening 
or the culture of trees and shrubs for ornament. 

Horst Cuestxut—(.Esculus hippocastanum.)— 
This is a lofty, regular-shaped, beautiful tree. It 
ranks first amongst ornamental trees. It attains 
‘an immense size, 40 to 50 fect in height. Now. 
anl for 10 days, it has been covered with long 
snikes, of beautiful white and pink flowers, of agree- 
able fragrance. The leaves, too, are very pretty. 
This tree is admirably adapted for ornament, ei- 
ther in avenues for which it is much used, or to 
stand singly on lawns. 

Omo Buckrye.—(.Esculus pallida.) This spe- 
cies also attains a large s ze, is of a regular com- 
pact form: foliage dark-green and glossy ; flowers 
pale, greenish yellow. This is a very desirable or- 
namental tree—it has just passed out of bloom. 

Laeurnum, or Goipen Cuats—(Cylissus labur- 
nim.J—This is ene of the most beautiful flowering 
trees we possess—attains the height of about 15 
feet. Those in our grounds, now, are loaded with- 
long clusters of brilliant golden yellow flowers, 
which hane down like beautiful gold chains, It 
is perfectly hariy, and easy of enltivation. 

There are three other beautiful species of the 
crtissus now in bloom—viz., the purpureus or pur- 
ple-flowering, faleatus or sickle-shaped, and pen- 
dulus or weeping. ‘The two last are of dwarf 
growth. The falcatus is a most profuse bloomer ; 
showy ycllow blossoms and delicate foliage. The 
pendulus is a slender, weeping species, with pretty 
bluish-nink blossems. We have it grafted on the 
common species, 5 to 6 feet from the ground, and 
Itmakes a beautiful object for standing separate. 

Hawtnorn—(Crotagus.)—There are numerous 
species of the hawthorn that are very ornamental. 
The Red Flowering, now and for ten days past in 
full bloom, is a beautiful tree—the branches are com- 
pletely covered with flowers of delightful fragrance, 
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an] possess a great diversity of fruit and foliage. In 
passing through the country, we find some grand 
pecimens heie and there by tie way side, or in the 
fields, that the choppers have graciously spared— 
thanks to them. 

American Jupas Tree—(Cercis canadensis) — 
This is a beautiful tree when in blossom, which is in 
the early pait of April. The flowers appear before 
the leaves, in large numerous cluste:s—a:e of a fine 
purple color and pea-blossom form ; leaves rich dark 
green, medium size, heait-shaped, and veiy desirable 
for its carly blossoms. 

Srovecrss Cuerrims.—There is a chance for 
some of our farmers’ boys to amuse themselves. 
Cherries without stones are produced in France— 
and if in France, they can be here. The process is 
as follows : Early in spring, before the sap is in full 
flow, a young bearing tree is divided in two, down 
to the branching off of the routs, the pith carefully 
removed with a wooden spatula, the parts again 
united, (the air being excluded by an application 
of potters’ clay the whole length of the opening,) 
and bound together by wovlen cord. The sap soon 
re-unites the severed parts, and in two years the 
tree will produce cherries of the best kind, and hav- 
ing in their centre, instead of the usual kernel, a 
thin, soft pellicle. —Phil. Sat. Post. 

The above article has been circulated widely by 
country newspapers—editors, no doubt, believing it 
to be a very extraordinary and valuable discovery in 
fruit culture—really “stoneless cherries” must be a 
great delicacy in their luxurious imaginations. The 
worst that we wish them is, that they may live to 
witness the successful results of the experiment, 
and eat heartily of “stoneless cherries.” In our 
humble opinion, however, farmers’ boys, who feel 
disposed, may amuse themselves in making experi- 
ments of a much more rational and useful character 
than this—Ict them all take such steps as will se- 
cure an abundance of good old-fashioned cherries 
first. This they cannot do, and need not attempt, 
by any unnatural process. New and improved vari- 
eties may be produced by the same legitimate and 
scientific course pursued by Van Mons, Knight, and 
others ; but not by splitting the trees and removing 
the pith. It would be about as sensible to lop off a 
man’s head, and take his heart out, with a view to 
producing a superior variety of the genus homo! 

P.S. Sinee the ahove was written, we find this ar- 
ticle in “ Hovey’s Magazine” for May. That being 
the only jeurnal in this country that pretends to elu- 
cidate horticultnral science, we shonld have expected 
some satisfactory vouchers for the authenticity of 
the discovery, as well as some exposition of the 
principles which it invelves. We do not, however, 
find either, and we are at a loss to know what they 
wish their readers to think of it. 

The small space necessarily allotted to us for hor- 





and these are succeeded by pretty scailet fruit. The 
Double White, a variety of the English White! 
Thorn, so much used for hedges, now in blossom in 
or grounds, is more admired than any thing else. | 
The flowers are sinall, pure white, and very double, | 
resembling pretty little roses. These are perfectly | 
hardy, and will seecced almost anywhere. Several | 
of the native species, now in full bloom in the woods 
and fiel.s, all arennd the country, are well worthy of 
Cultivation, The flowers are snow-white, very fra- 
grant. The trees generally are of handsome form, | 


ticultural items, in this journal, does not enable us 
to present our views as fully as we conld wish on 
this or any other subject. The reader, we presume, 
is not at all sorry for that. The “stoneless cher- 
ries” remind us of the tricky Monsieur somebody, 
who sold such a quantity of wild single roses to our 
citizens, in the spring of 1844, under the name of 
Blue Moss Roses. These Frenchmen are queer 
fellows, some of them; they are continually start- 
ling the world with their horticultural discoverics 
and curiosities. 
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PLANT POTTING. 
The following ext act from an article on plant- 
otting, in the *Garcener’s Chronicle,” will be 
iighiy acceptable to our lady readers in particular, 
who cultivate house plants. It is, in our opinion, as 


correct and comprehensive as any thing on the same | 


subject could be. There is no pait cf the culture of 
plants, in pots, of greater importance to their life 
and health than the potting, and none, we are very 
sure, more imperfectly understood. A large number 
of those even, who profess to be experienced gar- 
deners, are groping in the dark on this subject. Give 
it a thoughtful reading : 

“The first point to be attended to, in the process 


of potting, is to put a crock over the bole in the | 


bettom of the pot—and to do this in the proper 
Way requires attention. An oyster-shell answers 
well for large pots, keeping the concave side down- 
wards. Pieces of breken pots answer equally well, 


povided they have a concave anJ a convex side, | 


otherwise a yery small portion of the soil, which 
might perchance get washed down to the bottom 
through the drainage, woull clog up the crevices, 
and prevent the escape of the water. This, simpl 
as it may be, is the first important step in potting. 
And let it never be forgotten, thit « house owes 
rmiuch of its stability to a good foundation-stone ; 
and this, be it remembered, is the foundation-stone 
in potting. 

The next particular demanding attention is drain- 
age, which should be of broken pots, varying in size 
according to the dimensions of the pot. In ordinary 
cases, the depth of drainage should be from an inch 
to an inch and a half. The potsherds which consti- 


tute the drainage should be nearly of one size, which | 


will render the object more pericet. The broken 


pots can be easily separated, so as to snit the differ- | 


ent sizod_ pots, by means of sieves having large an: 
small meshes; using the larger shreds for the large- 
sized pots, and the reverse for the smaller ones. In 
order that the soil may be prevented from intermix- 
ing with the drainage, a little chopped moss shout i 
be sprinkled carefully over the shreds: this will ef- 
fectrally keep the soil and drainage apart : a consid- 
erable portion of moisture is at the same time re- 


tained by the moss, to which roots cling with singr- | 
lar obstinacy, because they rest ona healthy, well- | 


drained be}. ‘T'his condition secures to every plant 


healthy ani vigorous action, whether it be in the | 


tiny pot in a ward's case, or over the thousand acres 
which minister largely to the wealth of nations in 
every hemisphere. Drainage is the soul of garden- 
ing; it is, in fact, life itself to every green leaf un- 
der the cultivator’s care. No plant ean be produc- 
tive, either in the garden cr in the fiel’, unless this 
is seenred in a positive degree. Plants in pots, 
therefore, require the greatest care in this respect, 
because they are in every way artificially cireum- 
stance’ : an-] th's extraordinary deviation from na- 
ture requires, on the gardener’s part, all h's energies 
a>lall his talents to overcome. Perfect drainage 
secures to the sunerincumbent soil, under every cir- 
cumstance, the means by which vigorous action is 
induced, or can be maintained for any leneth of 
time. Imperfect drainage destroys this action, by 


producing a glut of watery matter, and places the | 


plant in a pnidle of soure! soil, when nothing but 
the very worst eTects are produced, 

> In former days, the kind of soil used in potting 
was of a very fine description ; in these latter times 
when cultivation is attended to, this kind of soil is 
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jentirely discarded, and rough, turfy material. full of 


‘fibre, is now sought after, whether It is peat or luam, 
The reasons for this preference are obvious—tbe 
fine screened soil soon becomes a compactly cle 
body, which neither air nor water can pass through; 
|and we have already shown, that unless both these 
| elements have free acce-s, we are swimming agains! 
the stream. It may be said, that potting loosely, 
and not pressing the soil too firmly in the pot, 
would neutralize the effects of fine sifted svil; so 
it would, in the fir-t instance, but the cont.nued ap- 
plications trom the wateiing-pot would soon bring 
all the evils we have been describing. On the con- 
| trary, if coarse lumpy material, full of vegetable 
| tibre is employed, it will require to be firmly pres:ed 





|into the pot; notwithstanding this, the water will 
percolate through the whole without interruption ; 
| and in the absence of water, air fills up the crey- 
jices, as it should do—thus securing a rapid and 
|healthy action. Some of the very coarsest of the 
jsoil should be placed imme.iiately on the moss, in 
| order to render the drainage more complete. These 
| observations, with those which have preceded them, 
irelating to the same subject, w.ll be some guide 
{to the amateur in a pleasing avocation—they will 
|enable him to proceed on clear and definite ground. 
|To the gardener in the higher walks of his pro- 
fession—he that neither slumbereth nor sleepeth 
on the road to knowledge—they may be in some 
measure uncalled for; but to many, we trust, they 
| will prove useful: antl if plants, in future, are 
j badly potte!, blame not.” 
| s eas fincas detencitiieamel 
CATERPILLARS ON TREES. 
' In our last number we referred to the immense 
numbers of caterpillars which had then mate their 
Appearance, and suggested their immediate de- 
struction. 

We fear that but few have read our suggestion, 
and fewer still have acted in accordance with it. 

To-day (May 26) we have traveled through scine 
10 miles of the country, and we could not safely 
say, that in all that distance, through one of the 
most beautiful and best cultivated portions of the 
| country, where improvement is on the rapid march, 
—we saw an orchard where any pains had been 
jtaken to destroy the caterpillars. In many cases 





| whole orchards were stripped of the fuliage—the 
very trees in the door-yards ‘hanging full—abso- 
jlutely frightful. The idea of a plague continually 
}occurs to us, in view of such hosts of these mon- 
| strons, unsightly insects, 

What can people mean, by lesing a whole crop 
jof fruit, destroying the health of their trees, and 
iswarming the country with insects, when one day's 
| fabor of a man, at the proper season, would save 
fall? But we fear we are talking to very little 
| nurpose, and the subject is by no means an agree- 
ablo one; so we will drop it with the remark, that 
sven if men’s own interests would nct prompt them 
from allowing such havoe on the fair face of na 
ture, green and lovely as she now is ——. 


WEATHER—FRUIT CROP, INSECTS, &e: 

During the past month, we have had greater 
extremes of heat and cold than we ever remember 
in the month of May—though to be sure our menl- 
ory don’t extend so far back as some people's. 
|About the middle of the month—or we believe 
lit was the 10th, 11th, and 12th, that were as hot 
les midsummer — vegetation seemed to fall prot 
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trate, unable to withstind such piemature heat. 
hcavy tains succeeded that; and sinc, we have 
had cold, March weathe:, with an occasional hard 
frest ; so that peopie have been mutiled up in cloaks 
and over coat:, and shivering aroun! the stoves, 
wondering, with long, soriowful visages, “ When 
spring will open this year.” 

Withal, however we tink the prospects of the 
fruit ciop are tolerable good. Peaches, apricots, 
and nectur.ne , | ave suLered some injury, enough 
to cause a great many to drop off, but such an enor- 
mous quantity set this year, that we think enough 
wilbe le.t; ior the la-t two weeks the cold weather 
has prevented much growth. The *curculio,” o1 
pliun weevil, has been unusua'ly active. He com- 
menced operations two weeks earlier than we ever 
saw him. The prospects of a fine fruit season woke 
him up, but he got almost frozen to death—insects 
ef all kinds have been so far, unusually numerous 
and destructive. About the 12th of May, the ground 
actually appeared lixe a ridul’, trom the perforations 
made by beetles of all sorts ani sizcs emorging 
from their subterranean winter abodes. We also 
leain from the Ohio papers, that the fruit crop is 
ruined there an! in the adjvining states. 

We believe that fruit-growers, who will be for- 
tunate enough to raise a good crop, may promise 
themselves goud prices. 


LOCUS BORER EXPELLED. 


A corespentent of the Aloeny Cultivator, says | 
that his Lees trees la-t spring, for the first time | 


were attteket hy the borer, and in examination, he 
found 20 to 50 in a tree. 
over the place they were at work and applied spirits 
of turpentine to the place, inserting it when neccs- 
sary, into the holes with a featier. 
was effectual. As no more borers made their ap- 
pearance during the summer.—The tree di] remark- 
ably well, and the incisions entirely closed up during 
the summer, 

The Locus tree, we mean the Ycllow Locus ( Rok- | 
inta pseudacacia) is beautiful beth in form, tlowers | 
and foliage, grows ranidly, and its timber as is we!l 
known, is of great yilue, particular to the husband- 
mai. Its culture for some years past has been great- 





He then cut the bark off, | 


‘his he says, | fore off 
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ROCHESTER SEED STORE, FRONTSST:; 
BY B. F. SMITH & CO. 
WARE of the importaut relation which the seedsman holds to 
| the whole farming community, and that on his honor and vera- 
| city the crop aud profit of a season in some measure depend, the 
greatest cure has been used in -clecting the seeds offered at this es- 
tablishinent fur the eusuiug vear, and they can be relred upon as 
pure and geovine, carefully selected and rawed from the very best 
| varieties, and properly cured. Many kinds were raised in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Uns citv, by C.F. Crosman, and under the in- 
spection of the proprietors ; others were raired by experienced 
| seedsinen ; while those varieties of foreign growth which ¢ xperi- 
fence has shown are the best, have been procured from the most re- 
| sponsible sources abroad. 
| The cellection tas been greatly enlarged this season, in order to 
accommodate all who wish to try whatever is new, rare and curivus. 
| FIELD SEEDS, 
| Red Clover, large and inedium, 
} “Timothy, White Datel Clover, Oats, Burley, Seed Corn, Spring 
| Rye, Italian avd Siberian Spring Wheat, Early June Potatoes, Mar- 
rowfat aud Fiekd Peas. 
VEGETABLE GARDEN SEEDS, 

A choice and select variety of Peas, Beaus, Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
Celery, Beets, Cucumbers, Metons Radish, Squash, &c., &e., Sum- 
mer Savory, Thyme, aud Sweet Marjoram. 

FLOWER SEEDS. 

The collection of Annual and Perennial Flower Seeds contains 
many new and choice varieties, raised for us by A. Stoue, Esq., of 
| this city; meking our a-sortment altogetiier superior to any ever be- 
in thas city. 

AGRICULTURAL & HORTICULTURAL TOOLS, 

At our Warehouse, adjoining the Seed Room, may be found an 
extensive and complete assortment of Agneulural and Horticoultu- 
ral Implements, embracing every tool used wi the cultivation o the 
Farm aud Garden 

MASSACHUSETTS PLOWS, 

We also have on hand 150 of tie celebrated Massachusetts Plows, 
made im a superior manner from second-growth eastern timber, 
which we shall sell at a reduced price. bh. PF. SMITH, 

April 1. JAMES PL POGG, 











STOCK EXCHANGi— CATTLE, &c,. 


ly discouraged by the severe and fatal attack of the; TINHE SUBSCRIBER has on hand a choice col- 


borer, 


We trust to the wonderful spirit of discov- | 


lection of improved therough-bred eatt'e, embras 


ery of your times to find an eff :ctual remedy, if the | cing, already, superior specimens ef the Suort- Horn Dur- 
" ¢ . P ’ style * the Ile 26 
one suggested above shoul fail. Sham awd the Hereford, and a ssmple of the Holderness, 


VicrrasLes.—The coll weather which we have 
recently experienesd has heen very unfavorable for | 
vegetable gardening. All such as have been un. | 
protected by glass are weak and sickly in appear- | 
ance, and will most likely be a poor crop. Those | 
vho wish to have a wood supply of vegetables, must 
not depend on the first sowing. You want your | 
spring, summer, and fall crops of vegetables ; and | 
there are varieties alapted to all these seasons.— 
You must also take advantage of the weather—sow | 
on the approach of a shower, and in every case the | 
groun| must be rich and mellow. Where drought | 
ensues aiter you haye sown your sceds, you must | 
give your see! beds a good drenching in the eve- | 
ning, as often as necessary. Many seeds, too, at | 
this season of the year, require soaking ; you may 
gain a week or two by it; common observation will | 
discriminate between that require much and little | 
soaking. We soak, more or less, every seed we | 
sow at this season, It arouses their vitality, and 
they push forward vigorously at once. 


. F | 
| 
| 


&e., and he intends adding te lis stock so as te be able to 
supply farmers and breeders in Western New York, Ca- 
anda, or the Western States, who muy wish to purchase 
Buils, Cows, Young Stock, Sheep, &e., of the best breeds 
and most improved Varieties, at reasonable rm ices. Elis de- 
sign is, to establish a sort of Depot, or Steck Exchange, 
where orders cun be supplied for anv ef the improved 
breeds of Therongh-bred, and for supertor Gin le unis 
mals, and where those who have choice stock of this cla 
racter for sale can find « market for them, on commission 
or otherwise. 

Rererences.—Editor of the “Genesee Farmer,” L. B, 
Langworthy, Esq.. and T Weddle, Esq.. Rochester. 
Hon, E. Corning, C. N. Bement, Exq., and Editors of the 
Cultivator, Albany; Hon. EB. Mack, Ithaca; J.S. Wads. 
worth, Esq., Geneseo; Judge Leland, Strenben cOUuTTY; 
Hon. D. Lee, Bulfalo; Hon. J. MeCol!um, and W. Par- 
sons, Exq., Lockport; M. B. Bateham, Esq., Editor of the 
Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O. 

The subseriber may be found on his farm, near the S.W, 
corner of the city of Rechester, on Genesee-streot, (abont 
half a mile south of Bull’s Heads) or orders moy be left 
at the office of the Genesee Farmer, T. H. HYATT. 

Elmwood, Rochester, May, 1845. 
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IMPROVED HORSE RAKE. 

The Impr. wed Hay Rake, of which th» above 
is a ent, is the invention of, and is manufacture 
ed by Lewts Swirr, of Clarkson, in this county, 
From the praises bestowed upon its operation by 
those who have tested its benefits, and from certifi- 
cates exhibited to us, we have no hesitation in rec- 
ommending it to the public, as an improvement 
over any heretofore introduced, and as one of the 
greatest labor-saving machines uow in use among 
farmers, 


OF It received the first premium at the State Fair at Rochester, in 1843. They are for sale in Rochester at the 
Agricu'tural Depot, aljoining the Seed Store, Front Stre&, nearly opposite the Market. 





Meteorological Observations. | 


MADE AT ROCHESTER, SEVEN MILES FRo“ LAKE ONTARIO, 
BY L. WETHERELI 
JeuRNAL oF THE WEATHER FOR 5 Stic, 1845. 
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5 | 37 | 46 | 3 67] 70 | sw |Pair—tilae in bloom, 

6 | 42] 68} 44 65 | 30) s 6 | Pair, 

7 | SO | 421 40 25 40 |N ww lp 1 lp bd. > ' 

8 33 | 49 | 43 ib | v4 | Nw | Fair—clouds —r.g. . 

9 136) SR | 45 6 £8 : air—quince in bloom 
10 | 43 | 82] 66 87 | .71|ssw |Parr 
ll 59 | ch | 71 3) 7 w | 
12 | 61 | 8&7} 72 65 | 60 Inswik wy Oe in bl. 
13° | 66 | 85> | G4 59] 45] s w jcloudy—r.g. 03, 
l4 65 | 84) 61 39 29 | sw w/Cloudy—sh'ry, rg 42. 
15 46 | 33 | 34 37 | 60 | NEN |Cloudy—rain & snow 
16 35 | 43) 37 67 | Bi} xc | Pa air—-lrost. 

17 34, 60; 52 69 | Oo | won | Far—cloudy—frost. 
18 153 | 67) 62) 45) 40 [Nw wiCloudy—rain. 

19 | 54] WW} GI | 35 | Ab) ee | Pair—eloudy. 

20 | 47} 53! St 47] 56 Nw if air—raiu—r.g. .07. 
at | 39 | 62 | 54 | 63 | 63 | 2. [Parr—eool. 
22 ' 44) 45! 44 fo | So lsNe le louwly—rain—r.g. 41. 
23 [42] 64/53 | (51, S52! ww !Pair—yel. rose in bl. 
24 | 40 | 32 | Ol} G1) .. |Pair. 
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Max. (M: ay . 2) ther. 87 deg.; do (May 9) bar, 29.83 in. 
Min. (May 8) “ 33 deg.; do (May 7) “© 29.25 in. 

April—tast half month much warmer than the first half. 

M iy—ftron the Ist to the 25th coolish, with frequent frosts; the 
rauge of ther, S4 deg. Good weather for grass and English grain. 

To» convince the farmers that the present season ix not uncommon- 
ly cold, I give the mean teinpe rature of April and the first half of 
May. from 1e40 to the present time 

Tie eau temperature of April, se eeee ISK, 47.80 deg. 






Ditto Gt. <cecen see GRE « 
Ditto Gitte, .cccc sc SOR, GS co 
Ditto ditto, «220. o 1843, 44,79 «. 
Ditto Gitte, ccc HOG, BM 
Ditto ditto, ...2-- 1845, 46,42 .. 
The mean temp. of Ist h'f May, ...-...1840, 5 ee 
Ditto ditto, oo eeseeIB4l, ee 
Ditto ditto, .. 0+... 1842, *- 
Ditto GR, 00 ctecen ee 
Ditto ditto, wa 


Dito ditto, 











Ss" 2 DLING POTA’ TOES.—We have a few bustiels of Langwor- 
thy’s Premiuin Seedling Potatoes for sale at the Re -hester Seed 


Store, New Bluck, Frout-street. B. F. SMITH & CO. 


DUNN & TAYLOR’S PREMIUM SCYTHES, 
Masvcracturep ny TAYLOR, HITCHCOCK, & CO., 
NVORTH WAYNE, ME. 

HE satisfaction which these SCYTHES have hitherto given, as 


superior cutters, has induced the Manufacturers to offer them 
for sale in many places where they have not before been known; 


| beheving that those who use them will continue to call for thein, 


froin year to year. 
N.B. All Seythes warranted good to cut, and free from injurious 
flaws : if any should prove bad, others will be given in exchange. 
17> For sule at the Agricultural Depot, adjoining the Seed Store, 
Front- street, Rochester. B. F. SMITH & Co. 


IMPROVED CULTIV: ATORS 





OR sale at the Agricultural Depot, aie the Seed Store, 
Front-sstreet, B. F. SMITH & CO. 
Vv TOR M BRU SHES, for the purpose eof des sstroying Worms and 
Caterpillars on Fruit Trees, for sale by 
B. F. SMITH & CO., 
New Brick Block, F ront-street.— 


ROCHESTER PRODUCE MARKET. 








Wheat, a 96-Hay, ton, $750 8 00) Eggs, doz. 8 9 
Corn, 37} a 40! Wood,cord, 2 00 2 50, Pouttry,Ib, 5 6 
Barley, 30 40!Salt, bbb, 11 3, Tallow, 

Oats, 25 2*!Hams, Ib., 5 0 11 
Flour, (ret.) 4 25|Pork, bbl. 10 Dol, 25 30 
Beans, 751 oo! “« ewe 395 3 % Sheep Skins, 50 75 
Apples, 33 «50 Beef, “ 3 00 3 50) Green H'ds,Ib.3 7 
Potatoes, 18 25. Lard, th., 5 6) Dry Hides, 6 7 
Cloverseed, 4 00 4 50 Butter, 9 12) Calfskins,er'n.5 4 
Timothy. 1 1 25'Cheese,cwt. 500 6 50: May 30. 
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